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ABSTRACT 

This policy brief explores the role of community colleges in 
addressing the national shortage of K-12 teachers. It provides a summary of 
recent studies that highlight the prominent contributions of community 
colleges to the preparation of teachers (Boggs and Bragg estimate that 40% of 
the nation's teachers have completed at least a portion of their 
undergraduate science and mathematics work at community colleges) . The brief 
also profiles a number of state and national initiatives designed to 
strengthen the role of community colleges in teacher preparation. One example 
is the 1998 National Science Foundation conference on the Integral Role of 
the Two-Year College in the Science and Mathematics Preparation of 
Prospective Teachers. The conference report called on community colleges to 
take a more aggressive role in recruiting, provide pre-teaching experiences 
and professional development opportunities for practicing teachers, and 
strengthen undergraduate courses for prospective teachers. Attention is 
called to the importance of developing effective partnerships between two- 
year and four-year institutions, with the desired outcome of developing 
college transition policies and programs that support transfer students 
through the completion of their education degrees. (Contains 37 references.) 
(RC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

A s we move rapidly 
into the twenty- 
first century, it is 
very clear that the eyes of 
the nation are on teachers. 

Parents are becoming 
much more demanding of 
teachers and critical of 
them as well. Very few conversations 
can occur among educators without a 
discussion of some of the issues sur- 
rounding teachers and teaching and the 
impact a really good teacher has on stu- 
dents. Since the publication of the “Re- 
port of the National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future,” Sep- 
tember 1996, these discussions have be- 
come quite heated. There are reports 
about the teacher shortage; recruiting 
and keeping good teachers; the licensure 
issue, including national certification; 
preparation and continuing education, 
including how teachers feel about the 
quality of their preparation programs; 
the impact of a really great teacher on 
students; how the public feels about the 
teacher quality issue; and new policy ini- 
tiatives relating to teachers. 

Whether talking with local school per- 
sonnel, policymakers, parents, or na- 
tional educational leadership, the 
message is clear: Teacher quality is a na- 



The goal of having a 
competent, caring, 
and qualified teacher 
in every classroom 
by 2006 has been 
set and apparently 
accepted by 
the educational 
community. 



tional priority. A sidebar in 
Quality Teachers for the 
21 st Century by the Edu- 
cation Commission of the 
States says it best: “Assur- 
ing teacher quality-— the 
next frontier for improving 
the nation’s public schools.” 
The shortage of highly 
qualified teachers is becom- 
ing more critical each year. The goal of 
having a competent, caring, and quali- 
fied teacher in every classroom by 2006 
has been set and apparently accepted by 
the educational community. Major ini- 
tiatives are now being 
undertaken to help re- 
solve the shortage and 
quality problems, and 
there is significant sup- 
port from the federal 
education community 
for reaching the goal. 



from the state level. With respect to 
community college contributions to the 
teacher shortage and quality issues, the 
following policy implications should be 
brought to the forefront of the improve- 



ment initiative. 
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Part of the answer to 
the shortage and quality 
issues is understanding 
and increasing the 
role of the 
community college 
in the preparation 
of K-12 teachers. 



Part of the answer to the shortage and 
quality issues is understanding and in- 
creasing the role of the community col- 
lege in the preparation of K-12 teachers. 
This solution appears to be viable and 
is gaining momentum. Available infor- 
mation clearly documents that commu- 
nity colleges are actively involved in the 
preparation of teachers, though in most 
cases, the process is not coordinated 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

ommunity colleges enroll 
more than 10 millio n stu- 
dents or roughly 44 per- 
cent of all undergraduates in the 
United States. More than 400,000 as- 
sociate degrees were awarded during the 
1996-97 session, with almost 10,000 of 
them being in education (American 
Association of Community Colleges), 
and this figure could be understated 
since many students who receive a gen- 
eral associate degree enter teacher prepa- 
ration programs. Nationally, attention 
is being focused on the role of the com- 
munity college in the education and re- 
education of the United States society. 
Community colleges have become com- 

— [ plex and comprehensive 

institutions, having un- 
dergone a major shift in 
their purpose and mis- 
sion. They continue to 
focus energy on the aca- 
demic function and on 
providing minorities, 
non-traditional, and dis- 
advantaged groups with access to a 
quality higher education. However, 
they have also expanded their vocational 
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operation, remedial education function, 
economic development function, and 
involvement in community service. 
Thomas Bailey and Irina Averianova, 
in a document produced ^ ~~ — - 

by the Commu- ^ " “Our mission is to 
nity College Re- 
search Center, 



munity colleges and four-year institu- 
tions in providing practicing teachers 
with continuing education opportunities. 



State statutes mandated the Florida 
study (Florida State De- 
enhance education and training \ p artment of Educa- 
for all Mississippians, promote \ tion, 1985). Findings 
positive leadership, and create partnerships \ included inform a- 

with business, industry and other entities \ • i i i ■ 

that share the commitment and values we J , ^ wing 

embrace. Our assignment is to create ideas j “*at commun lty 
and translate vision while providing ) colleges were 
products and services that have a / fully involved in 
positive impact on education and te3Clier education 
^ in our state.” ^ activities, but that ill- 



project that 
community 
colleges will 
expand their \ 
missions to the \ 
extent the expan- ^ 
sions relate back to 

and are supportive of their 

core academic and service activities. 

The core academic and service activities 
of community colleges are described by 
Dr. Olon E. Ray, Executive Director 
of Mississippi’s State Board for Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges. Ray states: 
“Our mission is to enhance education 
and training for all Mississippians, pro- 
mote positive leadership, and create 
partnerships with business, industry and 
other entities that share the commit- 
ment and values we embrace. Our as- 
signment is to create ideas and translate 
vision while providing products and ser- 
vices that have a positive impact on edu- 
cation and training in our state.” 
Mississippi’s mission statement is in line 
with those of other states. Community 
colleges serve their communities by im- 
proving opportunities for and quality 
of education in those commu- 
nities, both directly and indi- 
rectly. Teacher training is 
certainly a part of that service. 



In 1985 Florida completed a 
statewide study focusing on 
the role of the community 
college in teacher education, 
and Illinois published a simi- 
lar one in 1991. Additionally, a 1984 re- 
port ( Teacher Education in Arizona) 
from the Governor’s Taskforce on 
Teacher Education in Arizona has a 
small section on community college in- 
volvement in teacher education. Recom- 
mendations derived from these studies 
include the importance of faculty com- 
munication, possible use of community 
college faculty in monitoring student 
teachers, and cooperation between com- 
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volvement had not oc- 
curred as a result of planning and 
coordination at the state level It 

had “just happened” because future 
teachers enrolled in the community 
college program; the quality of the pro- 
gram was directly proportional to the 
quality of the people at the local level 
who operated the program. At that 
time, almost 49 percent of Florida’s 
teachers who finished their 
teacher training at Florida univer- 
sities had attended a Florida com- 
munity college. As would be expected 
because of the lack of state coordination, 
the teacher education curricula varied 
greatly from community college to com- 
munity college. 

The purpose of the Illinois study (Illi- 
nois Community College Board, 1991) 
was to determine how the community 
college system could be 
more effectively involved in 
the teacher preparation pro- 
gram. Recommendations 
included placing em- 
phasis on teacher short- 
age areas, improving 
articulation with four- 
year institutions, and 
encouraging minority 
and other underrepresented 
groups to enter teacher prepara- 
tion programs. Although the focus 
was neither on teacher education nor 
specifically aimed at helping community 
colleges improve student transfer to 
four-year institutions, the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education, in cooperation 
with other state education groups, be- 
gan the Illinois Articulation Initiative 
in 1993 (Policy Initiatives, 1999). This 
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voluntary cooperative has a goal of mak- 
ing transfer from one Illinois college to 
another as easy as possible without loss 
of credits. A review of the Illinois Ar- 
ticulation Initiative on the Internet 
shows that a large number of majors 
have clearly defined course require- 
ments, and transfer to another Illinois 
institution is promised but not guaran- 
teed. Education is one of those areas. 

Fourteen years after the Florida report 
was released, George Boggs and Sadie 
Bragg stated in Leadership Abstracts 
that, “Community colleges have long 
played an important, if not widely rec- 
ognized, role in preparing teachers.” 
They remind us that more than 
one-third of the students taking 
science, mathematics, and tech- 
nology courses are enrolled in 
community colleges. They estimate 
that 40 percent of the nation’s 
teachers have completed at least a 
portion of their undergraduate sci- 
ence and mathematics work at 
community colleges, and they fur- 
ther highlight a report from the fourth 
largest school district in the nation, Mi- 
ami-Dade County, showing that ap- 
proximately 70 percent of their teachers 
received all of their mathematics and sci- 
ence training from the local community 
college. Even with all of this informa- 
tion, they surmise that neither commu- 
nity colleges, teacher preparation 
institutions, nor K- 12 educators realize 
the essential role that community col- 
leges play in teacher preparation. Co- 
operation and support of 
all is necessary if commu- 
nity colleges are to realize 
their potential role 
in helping overcome 
the shortage of quality 
teachers. 

The Education Commis- 
sion of the States (ECS), 
recognizing that few re- 
sources existed to help policymakers un- 
derstand the key role community 
colleges play in provision of post-sec- 
ondary education, developed a Hand- 
book on Community Colleges , which 
was released at its 1998 annual meeting. 
Now, the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion has awarded a $750,000 grant to 
0 



ECS to launch The Center for Com- 
munity College Policy; one of the key 
issues the Center will address is that of 
providing additional training to teach- 
ers. This is a policy initiative focused 
on policies related to additional train- 
ing needed by teachers (at all levels). 

The National Science Foundation 
(NSF) has been and is currently provid- 
ing leadership in the 
teacher preparation 
process by focusing 
on the role of the 
community college 
in this critical task, 
particularly in the 
science, mathemat- 
ics, and technology 
areas. Through their 
NSF Collaboratives 
for Excellence in 
Teacher Preparation 
program, they have 
awarded at least 17 
grants to cooperative 
ventures involving 
community colleges, K-12 education, 
and four-year colleges (National Science 
Foundation, 1999). In March 1998, NSF 
convened a conference, The Integral 
Role of the Two-year College in the Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Preparation of 
Prospective Teachers. The report 
from this conference called on 
community colleges to take a more 
aggressive role in recruiting, pro- 
vide pre-teaching experiences for 
their students and professional de- 
velopment opportuni- 
ties for practicing 
teachers, strengthen 
undergraduate courses 
for prospective teach- 
ers, and coordinate 
their efforts with four- 
year institutions (Dec. 
1998, 4-6). A statement by 
Luther Williams, NSF’s 
Assistant Director for Edu- 
cation and Human Resources, sums it 
up. “The resources of the nation’s 
community colleges must be uti- 
lized fully if the need for a teach- 
ing force well prepared in science, 
mathematics, engineering, and 
technology is to be met” pec. 1998). 



Tronie Rifkin, writing for the State 
Education Leader , reports that only 
20-29 percent of community college stu- 
dents transfer to a four-year college. 
However, this figure may be mislead- 
ing since many community college stu- 
dents are in programs that are completed 
after two years. He continues, stating 
that more recent studies confirm that 
once a community college student 
makes the transfer to the 
four-year institution, he 
j or she graduates at about 
I the same rate as students 
who began at the four- 
year institution. There- 
fore, ease of transition 
becomes a major issue. 
Development of part- 
nerships with K-12 edu- 
cational programs and 
four-year colleges/uni- 
versities is becoming 
more of a necessity each 
day, to the point that for 
! the third year in a row, 
in 1999 the College 
Board sponsored a national conference 
on developing effective partnerships be- 
tween two-year and four-year colleges/ 
institutions. The Office of Community 
Relations within the College Board is 
developing a best practices document to 
provide information on model transi- 
tion programs. “In order to succeed, 
community colleges must work in 
collaboration with four-year col- 
leges and universities and elemen- 
tary and secondary schools” (Haver 
and Watson) . Rifkin makes these policy 
recommendations when developing 
transition procedures: streamline ar- 
ticulation, promote collaboration, 
foster curriculum development, 
bolster student services, build 
technical support, and provide for 
research and evaluation (19). 

Future science teachers who begin their 
teacher preparation programs at com- 
munity colleges will take their basic sci- 
ence courses at the community college. 
Many elementary teachers will take 
their only science courses at the com- 
munity college. According to Susan 
Loucks-Horsley, Rodger Bybee, and 
Ellen Wild, how and what they are 
taught will “influence the way these 




“The best professional 
development is seamless, 
from the community college 
to the four-year college to 
ongoing development 
opportunities, where teachers 
learn by doing, through inquiry, 
and are given ample support 
to develop throughout their 
professional careers. Community 
colleges can play an important 
role in this continuum of 
professional learning.” 
(Loucks-Horsley, Bybee, 
and Wild 154) 
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teachers will understand and think 
about both the content they will teach 
and the way they will teach it” (1). They 
further state that one of the most im- 
portant jobs of the community college 
is the preparation and ongoing staff de- 
velopment of K-12 science teachers. 
“The best professional development is 
seamless, from the community college 
to the four-year college to ongoing de- 
velopment opportunities, where teach- 
ers learn by doing, through inquiry, and 
are given ample support to develop 
throughout their professional careers. 
Community colleges can play an impor- 
tant role in this continuum of profes- 
sional learning” (Loucks-Horsley, Bybee, 
and Wild 134). Furthermore, commu- 
nity colleges can lead the way in 
improving the preparation of sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers; 
this is particularly true in these 
two areas because the basic courses 
are taught at the community col- 
lege level (Haver and Watson 34). 

The Office of Educational 
Research and Improve- 
ment (OERI) in the 
United States De- 
partment of Edu- 
cation has funded 
Recruiting New 
Teachers, Inc. 

(RNT) to con- 
duct “a national 
study of commu- 
nity college pro- 
grams that both 
encourage and enable 
prospective teachers to 
complete the baccalaureate de- 
gree and link to teacher preparation.” 
RNT expects to identify programs 
where there is collaboration among K- 
12, community colleges, and four-year 
institutions “across the country that pro- 
vide pathways to teaching careers.” RNT 
has completed a review of the literature 
that should be available for publication 
soon {Recruiting New Teachers, 1998). 

The revised edition of the Missouri Di- 
rectory of Approved Professional Edu- 
cation Programs reports a rigorous 
process whereby two-year colleges in 
Missouri are approved by the Missouri 
State Board of Education to offer pre- 
professional courses in teacher educa- 

me 





tion which may be transferred to any 
four-year institution and will be ac- 
cepted as partial fulfillment of the certi- 
fication requirements of the state. A 
review of the approved two-year col- 
leges’ course offerings indicates that 
there are as few as four and as many as 
eight education courses offered; most 
colleges offer adolescent and child psy- 
chology, children’s literature, physical 
education for children, art for 
children, introduction to 
teaching, and music for 
elementary teachers. 

The AT&T Foun- 
dation funded a co- 
operative project 
between 1991 and 
1994 (Marquardt, 
et al.) involving 
two districts, two 
professional teacher 
organizations, a com- 
munity college, and a col- 
lege of education in the area 
around Jacksonville, Florida. Its pur- 
pose was to restructure the teacher edu- 
cation program at the University of 
North Florida, help the elementary 
schools increase achievement, and re- 
duce the attrition rate of beginning 
teachers. The project included (1) a clini- 
cal continuum which began at the com- 
munity college and extended all the way 
through the first year of teaching, (2) 
six instructional strategies, and (3) seven 
professional norms. Preliminary results 
were reported as follows: the teacher prepa- 
ration program at the university has been 
significantly restructured, and the climate 
of the elementary schools has improved 
(achievement data had not been evaluated) . 



Educators continue to wrestle with the 
problem of finding and employing 
sufficient numbers of minorities to be 
reflective of the racial and ethnic back- 
grounds of their students. As early as 
1988, Jennifer Curry wrote, “Commu- 
nity colleges have the students, 
support services, and articulation 
mechanisms in place to play a 
critical role in the development of 
a multi-ethnic teaching force. How- 
ever, the potential contributions of the 
community college sector must be inte- 
grated into a sequence of recruitment, 
retention, training, and job placement 
efforts involving all segments of higher 
education” (1). She further reported that 
two major problems could prohibit the 
community colleges from actually 
reaching their potential in this area: 
“high rates of student attrition, espe- 
cially among minority students, and low 
rates of successful transfer to four-year 
colleges” (1). To overcome these prob- 
lems, Curry says the college must be 
supportive, the teacher education 
curriculum must include some 
education courses, dual admis- 
sions and working articulation 
agreements must be in place, and 
adequate financial aid must be 
available. Two years later, after an ex- 
tensive review of the literature, Vivian 
Morris supported these findings by 
Curry and expanded them to include 
the need for recruitment to begin in 
middle schools, solid mentoring for each 
student throughout the college life, 
expanded hands-on instruction, and 
evaluation and modification as needed 
(Morris 34-36). 
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The approach at Kent State Uni- 
versity and Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College is slightly 
different (Anglin, et al. 

6-11). Kent State has 
committed to pre- 
paring approxi- 
mately 20 minority 
teachers each year; in or- 
der to do this, they have de- 
veloped a partnership with 
Cuyahoga whereby they recruit 
outstanding teacher candidates from 
the community college. At the time this 
paper was presented to the Forty-Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Edu- 
cation in 1991, the partnership was in 
its third year. The following are some 
lessons they had learned. 

• Sign a formal agreement. Gover- 
nance is not the same at the two in- 
stitutions, and a clear message from 
the top should indicate that this part- 
nership is a priority and is expected 
to work. 

• Have a boundary spanner. This per- 
son is the go-between; he or she bridges 
the gap between the two institutions. 



partnership with four-year teacher 
preparation institutions and working 
out their problems so that prospec- 
ts,. .. tive teachers can benefit from the 

community college pro- 
gram. They also report 
| r / major problems with for- 

A / mulation and imp lementa- 

Y tion of those agreements. 
p Institutional norms are hard to 
change. 

MISSISSIPPI COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE SURVEY 

Information relative to the involvement 
of Mississippi community colleges in 
teacher preparation was collected 
through a questionnaire sent to the col- 
lege presidents. Nothing in the data re- 
ceived shows any major variation from 
the conclusions that can be drawn from 
national research. Highlights from the 
interpretation of these data are as follows: 

• The academic curriculum at the 
community colleges was reported as 
basically the same for all students; 
however, roughly 29 percent of 
the community colleges indi- 
cate that their curriculum is 



• Institute joint program planning. 
Seeking admissions to the four-year 
institution and losing 20-30 credits 
in the transfer is not the way to en- 
sure success of the partnership. Also, 
this brings about the necessary curricu- 
lum changes at the community college. 

• Provide adequate student support 
systems. Transfer to a four-year pro- 
gram can be extremely difficult. Fac- 
ulty mentors, financial aid advisors, and 
other counseling are critical. 

• Develop an appropriate community 
college pre-teacher education cur- 
riculum. It should include prepara- 
tory courses in teacher education as 
well as practicum experiences. 

• Provide employment assurances. 
If the student finishes the program 
successfully, prior work with partici- 
pating school districts should include 
potential job placements. 

Additional sources of information are 
available, but they typically relate to one 
or two community colleges forming a 
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specially designed to prepare 
students to enter the teacher 
preparation program at a four- 
year institution. Many of them are 
taking other actions to improve their 
students’ chances of success in teacher 
education at the four-year institution. 

• Research-based teaching strategies 
and integration of technology into 
the instructional program are highly 
valued at all community colleges. 



• All community colleges are required 
to sign an articulation agreement 
with four-year institutions; however, 
there appears to be minimal commu- 
nication between community college 
staff and teacher preparation staff in 
the four-year institution. 

• Staff development is being provided 
to K-12 educators, mostly in the vo- 
cational area; however, only 36 per- 
cent of the community colleges 
indicate that staff development for 
K-12 educators is a high priority. 

• Data from fall 1997 and spring 1998 
indicate that roughly 23 percent 
of the community college trans- 
fers are enrolled in teacher edu- 
cation programs at a four-year 
institution in Mississippi 

• Community colleges believe that 
they provide a solid academic back- 
ground to their students. Data con- 
firms that there is little difference 
between the grade point aver- 
ages of transfer students and 
students who have attended 
the four-year institution for all 
four years. 

• Roughly half of the community col- 
leges provide limited professional 
education coursework to their stu- 
dents and believe that this is an im- 
portant role of the community 
college. The others, while believing 
strongly in the quality of their aca- 
demic programs, have accepted the 
general rule in Mississippi that 
teacher education occurs dur- 
ing the students’ junior and se- 
nior years at a four-year teacher 
education institution. 
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• Community colleges believe that 
they have a clear role in recruitment, 
and most report that their staff pro- 
motes teacher education as a career. 

• Eight community colleges report 
having a training program for assistant 
teachers. 

• Half of the community colleges pro- 
vide practicum experiences for 
teacher education students. 

Because of the teacher shortage in Mis- 
sissippi, particularly in the 
minority area, it seems 
clear that active 
participation by 
community col- 
leges in plan- 
ning for and 
providing qual- 
ity involvement in 
the teacher prepara- 
tion program could make a 
great difference in how quickly 
the teacher shortage is resolved. 
It could also have a significant impact 
on the quality of the teacher prepara- 
tion program. Collaboration does not 
occur on a large scale unless leaders at 
the community colleges, four-year in- 
stitutions, and at the state level make 
this a part of the institutional vision. 
Furthermore, the role of the commu- 
nity college as a provider of staff devel- 
opment to educators and assistance to 
teachers in their first years of teaching 
could be extremely valuable. However, 
none of this will happen unless leaders 
come forth who are willing to make this 
a priority and to work through the 
problems that evolve as the plan is 
implemented. 

CONCLUSIONS 

C ommunity colleges will 
continue to have an im- 
pact on the preparation of 
K-12 teachers. How effective that 
impact is depends on educators’ 
and politicians’ understanding 
why and how that impact occurs 
and being willing to provide lead- 
ership at all levels — leadership 
that sets aside institutional issues 
and supports the development of 
real partnerships among commu- 
nity colleges and four-year teacher 



preparation institutions. The infor- 
mation collected and included in this 
policy brief clearly shows that policy- 
makers need to consider the following: 

| The community college is playing an 
x active, if not coordinated, role in the 
preparation of teachers. The quality 
of and structure for that involve- 
ment, except for a few instances, is 
not a state priority and is, therefore, 
based strictly upon the people who 
are involved— faculty and admin- 
istration at the commu- 
nity college/ four-year 
institution. Conse- 
quently, state lead- 
ers in community 
colleges, four-year 
institutions, andK-12 
education need to un- 
derstand and accept the 
impact that community col- 
leges have on the preparation 
of teachers and make the im- 
provement of that involvement 
a state priority and a part of 
their collective visions. The state 
should take the steps necessary to en- 
sure that the community 
college becomes a real 
partner in the prepa- 
ration of K-12 
teachers. 

Since almost 50 
percent of the 
college/ univer- 
sity enrollment at 
any given time is 
comprised of indi- 
viduals at community 
colleges, the quality of the 
programs at community colleges is 
extremely important. Students need 
excellent programs not only to pre- 
pare them for the next step, but also 
to keep their interest in learning at a 
high level so that they will be more 
prone to continue their education 
and expand their love of learning. 
Leadership should direct com- 
munity college personnel and 
four-year teacher education in- 
stitution personnel in each 
community college service area 
to work cooperatively to ensure 
that the coursework at the com- 
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munity college provides the 
prerequisite s kills and experi- 
ences required for success in 
the teacher education program. 

Articulation, or lack of it, has a tre- 
mendous impact on the transfer of 
community college students to four- 
year institutions. Once community 
college students make the transfer, 
they tend to graduate at about the 
same rate as those who attended the 
four-year institution all four years. 
Community colleges and four-year 
institutions must sit down together 
to work out agreements and pro- 
grams so that transfer is expected, en- 
couraged, and simple, but not costly. 
Students must know before they 
take a course that it will be accepted 
and they will not lose their money 
or their time. 

Community college leadership 
should ensure that the programs be- 
ing provided for students who are 
enrolled in teacher preparation pro- 
grams provide, at a minimum, 
practicum experiences in K-12 
situations, introductory teacher 
education courses, mentors, 
and excellent academic 
background in content 
areas. Community col- 
lege teaching strategies, 
including integration of 
technology, should be 
up-to-date and focused 
on helping students 
master objectives, en- 
abling them to utilize what 
has been learned, and keeping 
them excited about learning. 

£ Community colleges should ex- 
pand their involvement in 
recruitment of students, particu- 
larly minority students, into teacher 
education programs. The most effec- 
tive recruitment will begin while the 
student is still in secondary school. 

£ Community colleges should ex- 
pand the professional develop- 
ment opportunities they make 
available to K-12 teachers, par- 
ticularly in the science, technology, 
and mathematics areas. This focus 
should not be just on high school 
teachers. 
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7 The federal government is very in- 
terested in teacher education and the 
role of community colleges in 
teacher preparation and is putting a 
considerable amount of money into 
expanding the role of community 
colleges in teacher education. The 
state and all groups involved in the 
preparation of teachers should take 
advantage of available federal dollars 
to ensure that there is a seamless path 
from high school to teacher licen- 
sure— a path that integrates the 
strengths of community colleges and 
the four-year teacher preparation 
institutions and meets the need for 
many well-trained teachers. 

0 The expanded role of the commu- 
nity college into remedial education, 
economic development, vocational 
education, provision of access to 
higher education, and service learn- 
ing makes it more difficult to focus 
on the basic academic mission that 
once was their bread and butter. 

Community colleges play a crucial role 
in the education of many K-12 teach- 
ers. Institutional turfdom and philo- 
sophical differences must be set aside; 

there must be leadership from all 
areas of education focused on cre- 
ating a teacher preparation pro- 
gram that integrates the strengths 
of the community college and the 
four-year institution and meets the 
need for two million well-trained 
teachers. 
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